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VI. 

IS MAN A DEPRAVED CREATURE? 

I. The Kev. 0. B. Fbothinqham. III. The Rev. 0. B. Fkothiuoham. 

II. The Bev. T. W. Chambeks, D. D. IV. The Bev. T. W. Chambers, D. D. 



Db. Moehleb opens his " Symbolism " with this sentence : 
" In proportion as we consider the history of mankind, or even of 
individual man, from the Catholic or Protestant point of view, 
very different conclusions will in part be formed respecting our 
common progenitor, conclusions which will affect the destinies of 
his whole race, even to their passage into the next life ; and even 
the first degrees of that life take a very different form, accord- 
ing as we regard them in the light either of Catholic or Protes- 
tant doctrine." Dr. Moehler then goes on to give reasons for 
beginning his exposition of the doctrinal differences between 
Catholics and Protestants with an account of the primitive state 
of man, his chief reason being that, in the natural progress of 
human history (he might have said in the logical order of 
thought), the condition of man comes first. The question pro- 
posed at the head of this paper is not only the first in logical 
series, but the deepest in practical significance. The office of the 
Bedeemer is conditioned on the human need to be met, and is 
defined by the character of the spiritual desolation he comes to 
repair. The estimate of the nature, attributes, mission, and work 
of the Saviour clings closely to the theory of the primitive condi- 
tion of man, and to the extent of the injury imputed to his fall. 
The second man balances the first. The law of the spirit coun- 
teracts the law of the flesh. The efficacy of grace repairs the 
ravage of sin. 

The question before us may be put thus : Is man a fallen or 
is he an imperfect creature ? Is he ruined, or is he undeveloped ? 
Is he under sin, or under limitation ? Has he lost himself, or has 
he never found himself ? The general doctrine of theologic 
Christendom implies that " human nature," meaning- by the 
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phrase the organic constitution of man, his moral faculty, his 
heart, conscience, reason, is disabled by a radical infirmity, cen- 
tral, ante-natal, rudimental, deep, and firmly planted below the 
will — an infirmity which makes it impossible for any child of the 
race to accomplish his destiny by the unaided power of the mind ; 
renders him dependent on supernatural influence whenever he 
would make a movement toward the spiritual regions of truth 
and goodness ; and condemns him to impotency, misery, degrada- 
tion, ruin, eternal and unmitigated death, unless he avails himself 
of the redeeming help. 

The creeds of Christendom convey this idea in different forms 
of language, but the idea is substantially the same. The invalu- 
able work of Dr. Philip Schaff, on " The Creeds of Christendom," 
brings the whole case in summary form before us. 

Want of space forbids quotation or nice definition. Leav- 
ing extreme statements and inferences therefrom, and getting 
at the common drift of all these confessions, two positions 
seem to be taken : 1. That there is a native, fundamental, radi- 
cal disability, a vice, taint, quality of infirmity, in the moral 
structure of mankind, holding them back, embarrassing them, 
confusing and misleading them, darkening judgment, pervert- 
ing affection, hampering will, disturbing conscience, unsettling 
the substrata and weakening the superstructure of human achieve- 
ment. 2. That this infirmity eats out the heart of character. 
While leaving the outward form and semblance of life sightly 
and apparently flourishing, it prevents the virtue that gives gen- 
uine nobility and solid worth. Man is not, in consequence of 
sin, disabled for the ordinary work of existence ; he may form 
societies, institute governments, enact codes of law, build rail- 
roads, discover, invent, combine, project, paint canvas, carve 
stone, construct edifices, multiply useful and ornamental arts, 
employ his faculties in all the directions demanded by civiliza- 
tion ; but his whole achievement may be frustrated by a fatal dis- 
ease at the root of life which, sooner or later, will bring it to 
naught, unless the superhuman grace of God renews the original 
stock of motive. The trail of the serpent will be over all his work. 
His civilization will be unsound in principle; his government 
will rest upon force, keeping down the insurgent elements of 
anarchy ; his laws will represent expediency, sagacity, astuteness, 
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not equity ; his social arrangements will be loose and unsteady ; 
his system of domestic life will be disorderly and chaotic ; his 
business administration will be selfish, inhuman, reckless, cruel ; 
his art will glow with a hectic beauty, its very loveliness indicat- 
ing decay ; even his music will be fanciful, eccentric, grotesque, 
inharmonious ; his literature will be unwholesome, his culture 
superficial, his science delusive, his education shallow and deceit- 
ful, his philosophy sophistical, his religion sentimental and vi- 
sionary. He may seem to go forward, but there will be no ad- 
vance ; he may appear to ascend, but in reality he will be sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in the mire. 

On this account of the matter, two or three out of the many 
thoughts that suggest themselves are expressed, simply in order 
that the issue may be made clear : 

1. Every form of this faith assumes the personauty of a first 
man — Adam. Now, Adam is a purely biblical personage, a name, 
a phrase, a literary designation. He is not a fact, but a fiction ; 
not a man, but a myth. He has no existence in Nature ; not a 
footprint of him has been found. No historian, geologist, natu- 
ralist, antiquarian of any sort, has ever come upon the trace of 
him. He is a creature of speculation, and as a creature of specu- 
lation his existence dates back no farther than a century or so 
before Christ. The cabalists and Talmudists are responsible for 
him. The theologians, from Akiba and Simon ben Jochai down, 
are his fathers and godfathers. 

2. The theory, under all its forms, assumes the descent of all 
mankind from a single progenitor, and the organic unity of the 
human race : two points, the first of which is gravely disputed ; 
the second of which is yet to be proved. 

3. The theory further assumes that the race of man has lapsed 
from an exalted state, has fallen, degenerated, sunk in the scale 
of being — an assumption that has no antecedent probabilities to 
sustain it, and, on scientific grounds, is vehemently challenged. 

4. The theory rests on no induction of facts in human life. 
It was neither suggested nor verified by observation, in any age, 
or under any vital conditions, but is a theological postulate merely. 

5. It furnishes no explanation of actual facts. It will not ac- 
count for or rationally interpret the personal or social phenomena 
of even the wildest and least humane period of the world. Not 
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only does it leave unexplained the virtues that have dignified and 
the graces that have adorned the history of mankind — the hero- 
ism, patience, courage, disinterestedness, sweetness, pity, which 
are everywhere visible if not conspicuous, and which bear the test 
of close inspection ; it leaves equally unexplained the iniquities, 
turpitudes, inhumanities, and brutishness, of men. It does not 
account for the shaping, restraining, modifying, stimulating power 
of circumstances, change of place, climate, employment, associa- 
tion, for the breaking up of vicious habits, the operation of new 
motives, the stirring of fresh ambitions. It does not account for 
the regenerating influence of knowledge creating new tastes, open- 
ing new prospects, giving preponderating weight to the intel- 
lectual faculties, revealing the character of social relations, and call- 
ing into being the fresh sense of responsibility. It does not ac- 
count for the good intentions, the honest purposes, the hopes, an- 
ticipations, resolves, that even the worst of people, the most igno- 
rant, stupid, and abandoned, sometimes feel. Hypocrisy has been 
called " the tribute that vice pays to virtue." But, if vice can pay 
tribute to virtue, its viciousness is not desperate. 

The facts of human iniquity are not disputed, glozed over, 
or extenuated. Heap them up as high as you will ; paint them 
as black as you please ; let Sentimentalism shut its mouth ; let 
Charity fold away its cloak ; let fine phrases be dismissed. The 
injustice, the brutality, the pride, the slavishness, the fraud, the 
cruelty — admit it all. Say in the language of Scripture : 
" There is none that doeth good ; no, not one." Still, the impli- 
cation of the theory above described is not justified. Imper- 
fection, incompleteness of development, ignorance, bad nurture, 
evil associations, narrowness of opportunity, limitation of lot, 
the stubborn restrictions of circumstance, dearth of moral en- 
lightenment, will fully and fairly account for the actual condition 
of mankind. Men are what it might be expected they would be, 
all things considered ; neither worse nor better. 

6. It is further objected to the above-described theory of hu- 
man nature that it embarrasses, impedes, and thwarts the efforts 
of man to improve his social condition and attain to private ex- 
cellence. The task of improving society and training individual 
character demands the free exercise of every natural faculty, with 
sincere faith in the competency of the natural faculties to accom- 
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plish all that can be required of men. A theory which casts sus- 
picion on the normal condition of the faculties themselves, ques- 
tions their validity and efficiency, and hints at the essential 
worthlessness of their endeavors, threatens to restrain ambition, 
diminish purpose, deaden the springs of resolution, enfeeble con- 
science, and encourage the indifference, supineness, and skepti- 
cism, which are the deadliest foes to progress. Such an account 
of man may even turn his energies against himself ; and, besides 
exhaitsting his moral power in the attempt to supply himself 
with supernatural qualities, may drive him into such morbid dis- 
content and distrust that he will prefer going out of the world 
to performing a manly part in it. It seems as if the world would 
get on faster and more satisfactorily, on the noblest estimate, if 
the doctrine of depravity were discarded. 

In view of these considerations, the common reasoner, feeling 
their force, is compelled to answer in the negative the question 
propounded at the head of this article, and to say that man is 
not, in any proper sense, in any form, or in any degree, a de- 
praved creature. 

O. B. Feothingham. 

ii. 

The foregoing paper is manifestly correct in affirming the 
great importance of the question which it discusses. The answer 
any one gives to that question must needs affect his views, not 
only upon theology, but upon morals, politics, legislation, and all 
branches of social science. "What an accurate diagnosis is to 
medicine, that, and even more, is a correct view of the present 
condition of human nature to all attempts at its amelioration. A 
serious wound must be probed before it can be healed. The com- 
mon church doctrine on this subject represents the depravity of 
the race as deep, inborn, and deadly. It accepts the Scripture 
statements of its extent and character in their natural sense. The 
rhetorical amplification of it contained in the paper is substan- 
tially correct. It is quite otherwise with the reasonings that fol- 
low. On these issue is squarely joined : 

1. As to the first two points that are made, they may very 
properly be put out of the discussion, since the inquiry is not as 
to the origin of the depravity, but as to its existence and char- 
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acter. I firmly hold that Adam was, as Moses and Paul say, an 
historical person, and that the existing races of men are descended 
from him, so as to be all " of one blood." The former of these 
positions is purely a doctrine of revelation, and must stand or fall 
with the Bible, of which it is a characteristic feature. Obviously, 
the limits of this paper are too small to admit even a summary 
of the argument against the mythical theory. The second po- 
sition is not only a tenet of Scripture, but a result of investiga- 
tion. It is true, many scientists deny it, but the weight of au- 
thority is in its favor. Mr. E. B. Tylor, in the last edition of the 
" Encyclopaedia Britannica," asserts that " the doctrine of the 
unity of the mankind now stands on a firmer basis than in any 
previous ages ; " and Mr. Darwin, in his " Descent of Man," 
speaks much to the same effect. But the church doctrine as to 
man's moral condition does not depend at all upon monogenism, 
and therefore I pass at once to the real question. 

2. The fall of man is said to be a mere assumption. On the 
contrary, it is an inference which thoughtful theists in different 
ages and countries have felt themselves compelled to draw from 
the existing state of the race. Unable to reconcile the necessary 
perfections of the Supreme Being with the moral character of 
man, if he came into existence as he now is, they inferred the 
intrusion of a disturbing cause. They held the view which was 
formulated by Solomon in the words, " God made man upright, 
but they have sought out many inventions." It is also a tradition 
handed down from the earliest period in many different nations. 
All are familiar with the classic view of a golden age in the re- 
mote past, when innocence prevailed, which was followed by suc- 
cessive and ever-increasing deterioration. Now, the existence 
and harmony of these traditions cannot be rationally explained 
apart from the theory which regards them as springing from 
common reminiscences of an actual occurrence. The simplicity 
and self-consistency of the narrative in Genesis show that it was 
the original and authentic form of the tradition. Without fan- 
tastic or national vesture, it presents the deep, divine idea in its 
great outlines with wonderful purity and elevation. Hence its 
diffusion. As Herder says: "Its sound has gone into all the 
earth, and its very words into all lands ! The remotest nations 
have knowledge of it ; they built on it religions and mythologies : 
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it is, in fact, the simplest foundation of all their arts, institutions, 
and sciences." 

3. The doctrine of human depravity is said to be merely a 
theological postulate, unsustained by any induction of facts. This 
is a very grave mistake. Christian theology merely defines and 
explains the truth, but the truth itself rests upon its own evidence 
in Nature, consciousness, observation, and experience. That evi- 
dence has been seen and felt in every land, in every generation. 
All the ethnic religions bear witness of the melancholy fact in 
their confessions, litanies, and sacrifices. Philosophers like Plato 
and Aristotle found themselves confronted with this "inborn 
evil," an evil not produced by imitation or education, but connate. 
Moralists like Cicero and Seneca spoke feelingly of a depravity 
which, as the former said, we take in with our mother's milk. 
Historians like Tacitus declare that " human weakness is of such 
a nature that the remedies do not act as efficiently as the disease." 
The prevailing idea of a Divine Nemesis, which runs through the 
Greek tragedy, rests upon the conviction of human sin, a sin that 
is guilt. The utterance of Ovid is as familiar as a proverb : 

" Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor." 

Now, how is it possible to explain the general acceptance of 
this doctrine among men so diverse in character and condition, 
except upon their conviction of its truth ? Men are not naturally 
pessimists. There is nothing flattering to human pride in the 
view that we belong to a sinful race, but, on the contrary, much 
that is repelling. These persons, therefore, did not invent the 
doctrine. On the contrary, it was forced upon them by the " in- 
duction of facts," just as it is forced upon many now who would 
gladly, if they could, take a more favorable view of man's moral 
condition. 

4. Nor is there anything in the assertion that man is a de- 
praved being inconsistent with actual facts. On the contrary, as 
has just been said, it grows out of them. It is to be remembered 
that this depravity, as held by the most rigid adherents to the 
orthodox creeds, does not deny to men the possession of con- 
science, of natural affection, of moral agency, of human sympathy, 
and of the love of reputation. It is therefore not to the purpose 
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to call up the deeds of heroism, of self -sacrifice, of love and 
charity, which shine like stars in the dark night of human his- 
tory. These are sufficiently accounted for by the broken remains 
of that divine image in which man was originally made. We 
have no need to follow the great Latin father Augustine in call- 
ing them " splendid sins." We might rather say that they are 
exceptions that confirm the rule. Sin reigns all over the earth. 
It is the one constant factor in human society. There is a ter- 
rible indictment drawn by Paul in the first chapter of Romans 
against the entire heathen world ; yet not only are his words sus- 
tained by the testimony of the writers of his own time, but in 
three several well-authenticated instances in modern times, mis- 
sionaries in China and India, on reading this chapter to a native 
audience, have been told by the hearers, " You did not bring that 
with you, you wrote it after you came here." But, besides the 
gross wickedness which abounds, one is to consider the conscious 
and admitted imperfection of even good men, the constant ten- 
dency to degenerate in both individuals and communities, the 
frequent and dreadful lapses of many who are most favorably 
situated for standing erect, and the failure of all the efforts which 
have ever been made, whether by political, or social, or moral 
schemes, to extirpate sin. If it can be said in any sense, as the 
paper seems to admit, that " there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one," so constant and universal an effect must have a cause 
equally constant and universal, that is, in depraved nature. 

5. Nor, again, is the influence of the doctrine evil. Like all 
other truth, it works for good in every direction. It lays the 
foundation for a large charity, for each man sees all his fellows 
sharers in his own sad inheritance. It teaches men the true hu- 
mility which is the first condition of all moral improvement. It 
saves them from the folly of trying to cleanse the stream while 
the fountain is polluted. It shows them the necessity of seek- 
ing that Divine Spirit which alone can breathe spiritual life into 
the cold corpse of humanity. The difference in the general tone 
of morals between Christian nations and the heathen, ancient or 
modern, is a sufficient testimony that a true doctrine of depravity 
lies at the basis of the best means of overcoming that depravity. 
Confessors, martyrs, reformers, the great lights of the Church in 
all ages, have been men who, because they believed that they had 
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been rescued from an immeasurable depth by the blood of a 
Divine Sacrifice, consecrated heart and life to preserve and extend 
that great blessing to their fellow-men. 

Man, then, is a depraved being. He is pronounced to be such 
not only by the Scriptures, as shown by the consensus of the 
creeds, but by the traditions of all nations, by human experience 
in every generation, by the testimony of great thinkers, by the 
confessions of good men, by the manifestations of childhood, by 
the unconscious evidence of poetry, fiction, and the drama, and 
by the interior convictions of those whose philosophy leads them 
to deny it in words. 

T. W. Chambers. 

in. 

There is little of the nature of criticism in Dr. Chambers's 
paper that requires notice, nothing that challenges reply. His 
rebutting affirmations are too general to afford a basis for argu- 
ment. His references to Edward Tylor and Charles Darwin are 
useless to him, in the absence of definition, and even of quota- 
tion. His declarations that " thoughtful theists, in different ages 
and countries, have felt compelled to draw" (the orthodox infer- 
ence) " from the existing state of the race ; " that " there is also 
a tradition handed down from the earliest period in many dif- 
ferent nations ;" that " all the ethnic religions bear witness of the 
melancholy fact" (of depravity) "in their confessions, litanies, 
and sacrifices ; " that " philosophers, Hke Plato and Aristotle, 
found themselves confronted with this ' inborn evil ; ' " that 
" moralists, like Cicero and Seneca, spoke feelingly of a depravity 
which, as the former said, we take in with our mother's milk ; " 
that " historians, like Tacitus, declare that ' human weakness is of 
such a nature that the remedies do not act as efficiently as the 
disease ' " — are of no importance, standing, as they do, undefined 
and unexplained. The affirmation that "the difference in the 
general tone of morals between Christian nations and the heathen, 
ancient or modern, is a sufficient testimony that a true doctrine of 
depravity lies at the basis of the best means of overcoming that 
depravity," is a piece of dogmatism on a debated question of 
fact which might properly be met by similar dogmatism on the 
other side ; and his assertion of " the simplicity and self-consist- 
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ency of the narrative in Genesis," has a strange look, as. coming 
from a biblical student who must be aware of the fragmentary 
character which even orthodox scholars concede to that book. 
The existence of two documents, at least, the "Elohistic" and 
the " Jehovistic," is a familiar and generally-accepted fact among 
critics. If my inferences from the doctrine of depravity are un- 
just, the doctrine loses its practical significance, and is reduced to 
an unprofitable speculation. 

Dr. Chambers's position rests on two supports — the Bible and 
human consciousness. Let us devote what space we have to these 
points : 

Dr. Chambers admits that the common church doctrine repre- 
sents the depravity of the race as deep, inborn, and deadly. " It 
accepts the Scripture statements of its extent and character in 
their natural sense." But what is their natural sense ? It is rea- 
soning in a circle to impose the sense of the church doctrine on 
Scripture, and then to bring Scripture to the support of the 
church doctrine. If the Bible be the " "Word of God," it is of 
prime importance to understand what the Bible teaches. In the 
case of an ordinary book one may tranquilly remain ignorant of 
its precise meaning, and may allow a special class of dogmatists 
to fix their own interpretation on it ; but an inspired book must 
not be prejudged or foreclosed, lest some portion of its wisdom 
be missed. All the arts of scholarship must be called into requi- 
sition to disclose the purport of its communications. The "nat- 
ural sense," as it appears to the churchman, may in the judgment 
of reason be an unnatural, perverted, and false sense. 

Moreover, if the Bible be the " "Word of God," it is incum- 
bent on its interpreters to bring to its exposition the faculties 
which make man appear most like God — the faculties, namely, of 
reason, the purest sentiments, the most exalted ideas of equity 
and goodness, the highest knowledge, and the deepest humanity, 
that they possess. 

Dr. Chambers firmly holds that " Adam was, as Moses and 
Paul say, an historical person, and that the existing races of men 
are descended from him, so as to be all ' of one blood.' " But 
does Moses say anything of the kind ? By Moses Dr. Chambers 
means, we may presume, the book of Genesis. But the book of 
Genesis gives such different accounts of this personage that his 
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identity disappears. He is described as being made "in the 
image of God," and as being formed of " the dust of the ground," 
and then animated with the " breath of life ; " that is, as holding 
a place at the top and at the bottom of creation ; as a perfected 
being and as an animal organism. He is first described as two- 
fold, male and female, and afterward as male only. In one pas- 
sage his creation is the final act of the Divine energy, in another 
he is brought into the foreground as the conspicuous character ; 
the trees of the field are made later, and the beasts and cattle 
subsequently to them. Such a creature belongs to the world of 
allegory, not to the world of Nature or man. So far as any dis- 
tinct conception of him can be formed, he is a negation rather 
than a person. He has no character ; he is without moral con- 
sciousness, desire, or will ; the knowledge of good and evil he 
lias not attained. He is innocent and undeveloped ; vacant of 
ideas ; an embryo ; a possibility. He corresponds better with 
the description of the first man given by Charles Darwin than 
with that imagined by St. Augustine. Paul's conception of 
Adam is not far from this in certain respects. He is only " a 
living soul ; " " of the earth, earthy." The fall of such a creature 
could not shake the earth : it could not hurt even him ; for he 
fell from no height. To consider Paul in the light of an anthro- 
pologist is a new view. His speculations on Adam are scarcely 
entitled to consideration on scientific or historical grounds. They 
belong to the school of the Talmudists, who, whatever their 
depth and subtilty as mystic theologians, are not cited as author- 
ity on questions of race. As Paul, moreover, reasoned like a Jew, 
from Jewish data, and in the Jewish interest, it is only by a 
stretch of inference that his language can be made to cover uni- 
versal propositions. 

That the Scriptures contain strong asseverations of human 
iniquity is freely admitted ; so do all sacred writings. But that 
these asseverations are dogmatical, or general in their scope, may 
be, with good reason, doubted. Paul affirms the depravity of 
mankind, includes all men under a law of sin and death, and de- 
clares that all are under necessity of regeneration. But Paul 
dates the fact of sin and death to Adam, the assumed progenitor 
of a single race, and derives the regenerating power from God 
through the Hebrew nation. There is no good reason for think- 
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ing that he went outside of Judaism for the influences that were 
to redeem the world. Though, as the apostle to the Gentiles, he 
favored the admission of the outside nations on easy terms, still 
he seems to have demanded that all applicants for salvation 
should attach themselves to the stock of Israel. His teaching, 
therefore, however authoritative, is not conclusive in regard to 
problems which have been submitted to the world since his 
day. His doctrine of human depravity in a single race, at a 
particular epoch, on a single line, at a special geographical point, 
does not fairly touch the question of the moral constitution of 
mankind. He, still less than Augustine, is entitled to pronounce 
on the psychological elements of human nature. For Augustine 
belonged to the "Western world, and was, moreover, a man of 
practical experience and profound observation; whereas Paul's 
view was apparently confined to the issues suggested by a small 
and peculiar race, whose destinies were magnified by imagina- 
tion. 

The strength of the belief in the depravity of man lies in the 
so-called testimony of consciousness. That the argument from 
consciousness has been overworked, appears from the fact that this 
consciousness is shown by history to be an artificial product of 
religious institutions. That there is a general human conscious- 
ness of sin, a native sense of iniquity, cannot be proved — can, in 
fact, be disproved. Men, so far from feeling themselves to be 
sinners, will not be persuaded or terrified into the notion that they 
are. It is the effort of the Church to convince them — an effort 
that succeeds so partially that, even in Christian communities, the 
effect produced by evangelists is hardly appreciable. 

The sense of sin is natural within the circle of Hebrew ideas, 
and from them has been bequeathed to Christianity. The Hebrew 
conception of a personal God holding immediate relations with 
men as creatures and subjects of law, involved principles of per- 
sonal allegiance, duty, and accountability; and to these corre- 
sponded sentiments of loyalty, submission, devotion, love, grati- 
tude ; shame and contrition in case of disobedience ; self-satisfac- 
tion and peace in case of obedience. The immense superiority 
of Jehovah, his might, his holiness, his bountifulness, his unlim- 
ited capability for bestowing good and inflicting evil, kept his 
subjects in an attitude of awe, fearful or tender — an attitude so 

vol. cxxvr. — no. 262. 31 
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sustained and habitual that the mind was moulded to it, and the 
feeling controlled by it. Praise and contrition became natural 
emotions. But the attempt to justify these feelings by psycho- 
logical analysis, as cardinal elements in the constitution of man, 
does not succeed. 

No theologian will probably be thought more likely to suc- 
ceed in such an effort than Horace Bushnell ; yet the impotence 
of his endeavor is easily exposed. The fifth chapter of his work, 
" Nature and the Supernatural," is devoted to this subject. His 
demonstration of the fact of sin rests on the following assertions : 
1. "We do, by inevitable necessity, impute blame to acts of 
injury done us by others." 2. "We as positively and neces- 
sarily blame ourselves on occasions distinctly noted and remem- 
bered." 3. "The moment we look upon the race, and take 
note of mankind as revealed in their most superficial demonstra- 
tions, we discover that they are out of rest, plagued by the foul 
demon of guilt." The universal shyness of God betrays this 
deep uneasiness ; the avoidance of religious themes in conversa- 
tion attests it. 4. " Mankind are seen to be acting universally on 
the assumption that wrong is done, or is likely to be done, in the 
world." Family government " anticipates wrong ; " the organi- 
zation of the state, with law and police, severe and sanguinary 
punishments, suggests the fact, and confesses the danger of wrong. 
'.' The whole superstructure of the civil order rests on the con- 
viction that sin is in the world." Men are afraid of the law. 
5. The sentiment or virtue of forgiveness implies wrong. The 
pleasure we take in satire " supposes demerit, or a blamable de- 
fect of virtue." The abysses of the tragic sentiment open the 
mysterious realms of guilt. 

That a clear and keen thinker, a really great writer, a trained 
theologian of the grand style, should extract such conclusions 
from such considerations is evidence of the power of prepossession 
to twist a straight mind. There is not one of these arguments that 
will bear examination. Such of the " facts " as are admitted to be 
true, are susceptible of obvious answer on the lightest philosoph- 
ical inquest. None of them require the solution that he gives. 
Indeed, the solution that he gives is the most far-fetched that 
could be offered. These are strong statements; they are made 
dictatorially, because want of space forbids anything but asser- 
tion. Brevity forbids explanation. 
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The moral import of the doctrine of depravity cannot be mis- 
taken. History reports it; the observation of life reveals it. 
That in noble minds it may lay the foundations of a large, tender, 
compassionate charity, is granted. That to wise spirits it teaches 
lessons of patience and humility need not be doubted. But that, 
in ordinary natures, it nurtures coarseness, abjectness, austerity, 
harshness of judgment, self-depreciation and self-contempt, the 
disposition to take gloomy views of life and destiny, and to inter- 
pret character and conduct by discouraging standards, seems, in 
view of reason and observation, certain. The doctrine is the 
parent of penitence and sighing. It kindles the altar-fires of ex- 
piation ; it frames the penitential litanies ; it inspires the mise- 
reres of the world. It prepares the robe of sackcloth, and spreads 
the seat of ashes. 

The opposite doctrine is brave and hopeful. It encourages 
self-reliance and self-respect ; it sweeps away the vapors of mor- 
bid introspection ; it places the individual in wholesome relations 
with Nature and his fellows ; it reenf orces the present with the 
experiences of the past, and opens the future wide to anticipa- 
tion ; it substitutes justice for charity, and in place of humiliation 
a becoming pride ; it brings the active virtues to the front, and 
thrusts into the background deficiency and error ; it puts all men 
on their mettle ; it makes every quality useful, and sets every 
faculty at its best work. As for patience, aspiration, meekness, 
humility, there will be no lack of demand for these while so much 
is to be done, and power so perpetually comes short of purpose ; 
and, to use the noble language of John Morley : " The purifying 
anguish of remorse will be stronger, not weaker, when one has 
trained himself to look upon every wrong in thought, every duty 
omitted from act, each infringement of the inner spiritual law 
which humanity is constantly perfecting for its own guidance and 
advantage, less as a breach of the decrees of an unseen tribunal, 
than as an ungrateful infection, weakening and corrupting the 
future of his brothers ; and he will be less effectually raised from 
inmost prostration of soul by a doubtful subjective reconciliation, 
so meanly comfortable to his own individuality, than by hearing 
full in the ear the sound of the cry of Humanity craving sleepless 
succor from her children." 

O. B. Fkothingham. 
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IV. 

The critic of my former statements describes them as "too 
general," as "useless," as "of no importance." It may be so. 
Yet at all events they seem to have disposed of the positions that 
the fall of man is a mere assumption, and that the doctrine of 
human depravity is a theological postulate unsustained by actual 
facts. 

I respectfully deny the imputation of " reasoning in a circle." 
Accepting the Church doctrine as taught in the Scripture, I en- 
deavored to sustain it on the ground of general experience and 
observation. Nor does there seem to be any call for great scholar- 
ship to learn what the Bible teaches on this subject, any more than 
there is to find what it says as to the existence of a personal God. 
The tenet that man is depraved runs through and through the 
volume, appearing not only in didactic statements, but in history 
and biography, in penitential Psalms, in prophetic invectives, in 
popular proverbs, in the experiences of men of all classes, with 
never, in a solitary instance, any suggestion to the contrary. The 
very reason for the revelation which the Bible contains is the fallen 
condition of those to whom it is sent. There are differences of 
opinion as to the origin and the extent of human depravity, but 
that it exists has always been held, even as it now is, by the great 
body of the readers of Scripture as one of its plainest teachings. 
To assent to this view is not dogmatism, but the judgment of 
reason. 

The criticism upon Genesis seems rather strained. I am, of 
course, " aware of the fragmentary character " which has been 
ascribed to this book by certain scholars who represent it as a 
mosaic of small, detached portions, originally unconnected, but 
gradually collected and transcribed as a single work, but I am 
also aware that this fragment hypothesis is now generally aban- 
doned. Even De Wette, who once advocated it, afterward gave it 
up. As to the " document theory," while far from admitting that 
the final word has yet been said on the subject, I maintain that 
the supposition of two original accounts, one Elohistio, the other 
Jehovistic, which, together with other materials, were wrought 
up by the author into one homogeneous whole, is quite consistent 
with the orthodox view of the integrity and inspiration of the 
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first book of Moses. The opening chapters of that book are 
anything but mythical. They are not hymns, they are not spec- 
ulations, they are a continuous narrative. That narrative bears 
not a tinge of pantheism or of polytheism, nor does it pander 
to the prejudices of any race or age or country. Is there an 
ancient myth extant of which these things can be said ? Nor 
will any fair treatment of its utterances respecting the origin of 
man justify the representation given by Mr. Frothingham. In 
the first chapter and the opening verses of the second it is evi- 
dent that the author is giving a general cosmogony; then he 
goes on with a continuation of his narrative with special refer- 
ence to the human race, for whom the heavens and the earth 
were made, and restates only so much of the previous account as 
was necessary to unfold man's superiority and dignity. What he 
says of Adam is that he was formed of the dust of the earth as 
to his body, and by the breath of the Almighty became a living 
soul, and that thus constituted he bore the image of God and 
had dominion over the creatures. Instead, then, of being the 
fabulous nonentity which Mr. Frothingham has imagined, he 
was literally the crown of creation, allied indeed by his physical 
frame to the beasts that perish, but spiritually akin to the living 
God, a partaker of the divine nature. As such he was a perfect 
moral person, all his faculties, reason, will, and affection, being in 
harmony with each other and with their Maker. And, as he 
lived in constant fellowship with the Most High, he was able 
easily and instinctively to be and do and enjoy what none of his 
descendants can, except occasionally and in a measure, and then 
only by help from on high. This vast difference between them 
and him is owing to that fall of which my opponent makes so 
little. 

The allegations respecting the Apostle Paul are so widely 
astray that it is difficult to speak soberly of them. TSTo reference 
is made to the place of his birth and early training, and its emi- 
nent facilities for the best culture of the time, nor to the traces 
of a liberal education in the apostle's writings ; but he is simply 
said to have been of the school of the Talmudists. Now, it is 
true his religious education was strictly Jewish, but his conversion 
emancipated him forever from all narrow bonds, as may be seen by 
comparing any one of his epistles with any selected portion of the 
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Talmud as now in print. The difference is enormous. Was the 
famous speech at Athens, as admirable as any of the masterpieces 
of art in sight of which it was delivered, the product of a mere 
Jewish pedant ? Truer philosophy, keener dialectic, larger views, 
profounder sympathy, never fell from the lips of any of Greece's 
greatest men. Nor was this an exceptional instance. It was in 
the line of his whole apostolic career. It is affirmed, indeed, that 
he required all applicants for salvation to attach themselves to the 
stock of Israel. Yet this was the very error against which he 
contended all through his life. To refute it was the motive of 
the most indignant and intense of all his epistles — that to the 
Galatians. His motto is contained in the words, " There is nei- 
ther Greek nor Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and in all." Fidelity to this principle cost him many a sore 
persecution. He had to fight with wild beasts not only at Ephe- 
sus, but all over the Roman world ; and, when he drops out of 
view from Scripture, it is as a prisoner in the imperial city on 
charges brought by Jews whom he offended by his proclamation 
of a full and free gospel to all and singular, circumcised or un- 
circumcised. The assertion that he was a man of a limited range 
of ideas is contradicted by his native character, his training, his 
numerous writings, his extensive journeys, his wide and varied 
experience, his catholic spirit, his fervid philanthropy, his deal- 
ings with men of all classes and conditions, and by his influence, 
both while living and in the eighteen centuries which have 
elapsed since his martyrdom. 

The reply to the argument from Nature in support of the 
doctrine of depravity is, that the consciousness of sin is an artifi- 
cial product of religious institutions. I submit that this answer 
is wholly inadequate. Are the institutions referred to those of 
the Jewish and Christian faiths ? Then it is to be said that the 
consciousness of sin is found all over the world, among nations who 
never received, never even heard of, the truths specially revealed 
in the Scripture. "What had Hebrew ideas to do with the hum- 
bling confessions of sin contained in the Indian Vedas, and re- 
cited from age to age by successive generations of Brahmans, 
or with similar mortifying acknowledgments in the Avesta of the 
ancient Persians ? Or is it meant that religions in general, with 
their rituals, their priesthoods, their real or pretended connection 
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•with the unseen world, exerted such an influence upon their fol- 
lowers as to educate them in a sense of sin, and consequent depend- 
ence upon those who could free them from their guilt % If so, I 
answer that this only puts the question a step farther back. Are 
all religions an invention of priestcraft, or how came all, with one 
consent, to assume this view of human nature, or, having assumed 
it, how did they succeed in convincing their devotees of its truth, 
unless there were a foundation for that belief already laid in 
human experience and observation ? In truth, Mr. Frothingham 
reverses the order of things. It is not religion that creates the 
consciousness of sin, but man's conviction, on one hand, of his de- 
pendence, and on the other of his moral disharmony with him- 
self, that prompts him irresistibly to seek after God. But, be- 
sides, the doctrine of depravity is to be found in all literatures, 
in the utterances of those who would repudiate any influence 
from the popular theology of their day and country. Philoso- 
phers, historians, moralists, legislators, poets, dramatists, have no 
temptation to make human nature worse than it is. They would 
gladly present only the bright side, but they do not and cannot. 

It is freely admitted that the whole subject rests upon the 
conception of a personal God holding immediate relations with 
men as creatures and subjects of law. They who identify God 
and the world, or who relegate the Supreme to the otiant ease of 
Epicurus, cut the nerves of moral obligation. Under such views, 
law loses its sanctions, and ceases to be felt as a categorical im- 
perative. Man becomes a law unto himself, and he finds little 
trouble in adjusting his feelings to his circumstances. But a 
healthy conscience, like the Psalmist, cries out for the living 
God. It feels that there must be a Power above which takes 
cognizance of human conduct, and enforces the decisions of the 
inward monitor. In the Christian religion this want is complete- 
ly met. It reveals One in whom all conceivable perfections 
meet, and whose law is a transcript of his own nature, and there- 
fore spiritual, perfect, and inflexible. The intelligent believer, 
studying the searching precepts of the divine rule, finds all the 
sad suggestions of his own heart confirmed and outstripped. He 
sees, he feels, what sin is, and is thoroughly humbled. He is 
lost, undone, and in himself has no remedy. He can no more 
renew himself than the Ethiopian can change his skin, or the 
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leopard his spots. And if this were all, the objections brought 
against the moral import of the doctrine would be of weight — 
nay, of far more weight than is claimed for them. For despair 
is the mother of all evils. No man is so bad as he who thinks 
that restoration is impossible. All restraining influences perish 
with the cessation of hope. 

Eut the glory of the Church doctrine of depravity is that it 
wounds to heal, it kills to make alive. It stains the pride of 
human glory and exposes the emptiness of an earth-born morality 
before Him whose eyes are as a flame of fire ; but with this it 
discloses a way of escape and recovery. It reveals a provision 
for pardon which is not capricious or arbitrary, but agreeable to 
the deepest ethical convictions of the soul ; and it unites vvith 
this pardon a spiritual renovation which makes all things new. 
It is a mistake, therefore, to say that the only concomitants of 
the doctrine I defend are the wail of penitence, the robe of sack- 
cloth, and an outlook of gloom over all the scenes of coming time. 
There are, indeed, grief, self-reproach, and shame, but along with 
these are the joy of forgiveness, the beginning of a better life, 
the inspiring power of a pure and elevated affection, the coinci- 
dence of duty and inclination, communion with God, and a 
triumphant hope of better things than the best of earth. The 
right position toward God insures the right position toward man. 
The believer, remembering the pit whence he was snatched, has 
a tender sympathy with all his kind, as sharers with him in a 
common catastrophe. He sees in them the possible recipients of 
the same blessings which he himself enjoys, and he feels a con- 
stant impulse to live, labor, and pray, that what is possible may 
become actual. The thought of the first Adam with his wretched 
entail is inseparably blended with that of the second Adam with 
his world-wide redemption ; and these two factors combined have 
produced the largest, purest, most lasting, and most self-sacrificing 
humanity the world has ever seen. 

Talbot "W. Chambers. 



